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His acceptance of the theory of the annihilation of the impeni- 
tent, and his conclusions as to the peculiar relation of Christ to the 
believers in the Lord's Supper, were decisions which failed to command 
the adherence of all his brethren, while at the same time they never 
forfeited him their respect. 

No better work was done by him than his courses of expository 
sermons, scholarly and yet practical, which formed a leading feature in 
his entire ministry. Dr. Dale's public work may be summed up in the 
one word " education." He was one of a memorable group of men in 
Birmingham, of whom Mr. Chamberlain is perhaps the last one left, 
who started the movement for public schools that ultimately (with 
many modifications) gave to Great Britain the fine school system which 
has already revolutionized national education. To him, also, Mansfield 
College, Oxford, owed more in its inception than to any other one 
man. 

A life more rapid in its movement and more affluent in its volume 
England has rarely seen ; but as the end came in view, with it came 
also a tenderness and a sympathy which his iron manhood had seemed 
to lack. In one of his last letters he assured the writer of this notice 
that to live without working would be a poor exchange for "going 
home;" and so on his desk when he died lay a sheet of an unfinished 
sermon, with its last sentence broken off in the middle. 

T. Harwood Pattison. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



Systematic Theology. By Robert Verrell Foster, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Lebanon, Tenn. Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn., 1898. 
Pp. xii + 868. #3.50. 

This is a portly volume of nearly nine hundred pages. Its author 
informs us "it was written primarily as a text -book for undergraduate 
theological students," but he hopes " it may be useful to intelligent 
lay-Christians as well." He has sought to cover "the whole domain 
of doctrinal theology," including introduction, to which he devotes 
seventy-five pages. His object has been, not to make " discoveries of 
hitherto unknown truths," but to teach and impress those "which may 
be safely regarded as already made known." If this aim is modest, it 
is none the less safe and useful. His whole treatment is more cautious 
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than adventurous. This feature of his work is more praiseworthy than 
censurable. Neither must it be concluded that he is necessarily bound 
in the fetters of traditionalism because his conclusions are the same 
as those reached by the best thinking of the past. He shows that he 
has studied patiently the works of the outstanding leaders of thought 
in other ages, and the statements of the symbols of the church of early 
times and of the Christian bodies of later days. He has also given 
earnest thought to the wide range of subjects covered by such a work 
as his. If, in a number of instances, he hesitates to commit himself 
to definite conclusions on some of the questions about which theo- 
logians who are deemed orthodox differ, it may be from over-caution 
rather than from lack of sturdy thought. If, in other cases, he 
relegates questions to the realm of insoluble mystery without giving 
them the most thorough discussion, which alone can justify this course, 
it may be because he wishes to devote the chief strength of his work to 
the elucidation of the phases of truth which have a practical rather 
than a speculative interest. He makes small reference and less conces- 
sion to the higher criticism and to the more recent trends of specula- 
tive and skeptical thought. His style is clear ; yet, as he attempts to 
combine in one a treatment for students and the general reader, it must 
be expected that, in some places, the scholarly reader will find elabora- 
tion which to him appears superfluous. 

The space at our disposal will permit reference to only a few of 
the positions maintained in this volume. 

Religion is " the spirit of worship " with the beliefs involved and the 
worship in which it finds expression. A supernatural revelation is not 
irrational. " A living God must be able to reveal himself ; a God who is 
love must wish to do so, where and when he considers it necessary." 
Neither is the work of redemption inconsistent with the divine immuta- 
bility. " He who is the unchangeable one is not the unchangeable in his 
want of adaptation to the new conditions introduced by sin." He is not 
disposed to discuss the question whether all the wonderful works recorded 
in the Bible are miracles ; but if we deny the miraculous conception and 
resurrection of our Lord, " Christianity becomes a huge superstructure 
in the air." He accepts the dynamical theory of inspiration rather 
than the mechanical or verbal. "The Scripture writers themselves 
thought, of course, and they thought, and therefore wrote, in harmony 
with their respective individualities." Apostolic authorship was the 
chief test of canonicity in the early church, which was determined by 
the common consent of primitive Christians, and not by the action of 
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councils. He thinks no doubt is cast upon the inspiration of Scripture 
writers because they embody in their works erroneous statements, pro- 
vided they quote correctly the sources upon which they depend, or 
give the views of science, etc., which prevailed at the time. The 
former part of this statement would seem to require a modification of 
the strictest view of inspiration. On that profound question of the 
relation of nature and will to character, the author believes that even 
God's holiness is due to his willing and choosing to be pure. He 
accepts the ancient view of the Trinity which holds that each person 
has an eternal property corresponding to his name. That of the Father 
is paternity, that of the Son is filiation, that of the Spirit is spiration. 
In common with many modern thinkers he holds that the doctrine of 
the Trinity helps us to understand the divine self-consciousness and 
self-sufficiency before the work of creation was begun. 

He rejects the theory of the universe which makes it an evolution 
from eternally existent matter. " The fact is, if the world is the result 
of an evolution at all, that very circumstance itself inevitably proves 
that it is not an eternal one ; and if it is not an eternal one, its begin- 
ning must be accounted for on some hypothesis which not only does 
not lie in this theory, but is distinctly excluded by it." 

In his treatment of the question of conscience there is some con- 
fusion. His definition of conscience as "simply the soul or ego 
acting, or having ability to act, in the sphere of right and wrong," is 
anything but clear. He also holds that conscience is not always right 
in its decisions, and that, still, every man is under moral obligations 
to obey its decisions. If the sphere of conscience were restricted to 
the motives and intentions, these contradictory positions need not be 
held together. He also includes moral inclination and character in 
the will itself. "It could incline itself away from God, but it could 
not recreate in itself an inclination back to God." "His will as 
character is beyond the reach of his will as volition." In this view 
he may have much learned support, but to the writer of this review it 
leads to much confusion of thought. 

This is his view of the person of Christ: "The one self-conscious- 
ness of Christ was that which belonged to his person as the eternal 
Logos. In consenting to become incarnate he at the same time con- 
sented that his self-consciousness, like the other elements of his divine 
personality, should, in his state of humiliation, act through its limited 
human channel, at least in so far as to meet the requirements of his 
mediatorial work." He speaks of the " one person of Christ having two 
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natures and energizing through them." Did the person energize through 
the natures, or did the natures energize through the person ? 

He adopts a modified federal headship theory of original sin. God 
made a covenant with Adam, which held good for the race as well, 
because Adam was the natural head of the race, including it in him- 
self in germ. The atonement of Christ is to reconcile God to the 
world, because " it introduced a condition on the basis of which God 
could, consistently with his holiness, exercise his love in forgiveness." 
God's predestination to salvation is conditional upon foreseen faith ; 
but the Arminian view is not accepted in all its features. The atone- 
ment is an absolute satisfaction " as a universal provision and as a uni- 
versal protection against the penalty of original sin But it is con- 
ditional in its application to those who are capable of making use of 
the means which lead to repentance and faith." On the other hand, 
God preserves all who are once saved. His view of regeneration, 
faith, repentance, and sanctification does not call for remark. His 
idea of the church commits him to the view that the Jewish people 
were the church before Christ. He also states that the Jews at the 
time of our Lord regarded the Old Testament sprinklings as baptisms, 
which, of course, is not the view of the most authoritative scholar- 
ship, even of those who practice sprinkling. He thinks infant baptism 
is justified, because " the will of infants is represented by the will of 
their believing parents and of the church." However, he does not 
give us any Scripture for this view. He makes one blunder which is 
inexcusable, especially by one living on this continent. He classes 
Baptists with Romanists, Lutherans, and Episcopalians in believing 
water baptism to be "essential to salvation." His views on eschatology 
are in harmony with those which have generally prevailed in Christen- 
dom. He does not favor pre-millennialism, and does not believe 
there is any probation after death. 

Calvin Goodspeed. 

McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada. 



The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Christendom. By 
Samuel G. Green, B.A., D.D. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898. Pp. 374. $1.75. 

Ours is an age of general and deep-seated revolt against dogmas, 
creeds, and confessions in religion. In the rebound we have gone so 



